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WHEN the Spirit is poured upon us from on 
high, then judgment shall dwell in the wilder- 
ness, and righteousness remain in the fruitful 
field (Isaiah xxxii: 16). 

To the islands will He repay recompense. 
So shall they fear the name of the Lord from 
the west, and his glory from the rising of the 
sun. When the enemy shall come in like a 
flood, the Spirit of the Lord shall lift up a 
standard against him. 

And the Redeemer shall come to Zion, and 
unto them that turn from transgression in 
Jacob, saith the Lord. 

As for me, this is my covenant with them, 
saith the Lord. Myspirit that is upon thee, 
and my words which I have put in thy mouth, 
shall not depart out of thy mouth, nor out of 
the mouth of thy seed, nor out of the mouth 
of thy seed’s seed, saith the Lord, from hence- 
forth and forever (Isaiah lix: 19-21). 








Compulsory Prayers. 

“Brethren, ye are called unto liberty.’’ We 
are increasingly sensible of the unique liberty 
in the Truth which we as brethren in a spiritual 
faith find accorded unto us. The freedom from 
bondage to discharge any religious perform- 
ances at the will, call or expectation of man, 
is a liberty of the Spirit, the gloriousness of 
which we ought to bear witness to by keeping 
in close accord with the Spirit. It is not a 
vaunting liberty, for nothing is so humbling 
as this liberty of the Spirit which emancipates 
one from self and determines him to know 
nothing as the foundation of his life-work but 
Christ crucified; to see no man as mediator of 
grace or duty but Jesus only; to walk in the 
Spirit and so not fulfil the lusts of the flesh; 
to love every grace and fruit of the Spirit, 
against every one of which ‘‘there is no law.”’ 
For he that looks into the perfect law of 
liberty and continues in it, is a doer of the 





work and not a forgetful hearer (James i: 25). 
As he delights to do the will of God, he does 
what he delights to do, and what liberty could 
be more delightful? 

The pure liberty of a true Friend’s meeting 
seems to us exceptionally beautiful. No liberty 
of preaching can be provided without a liberty 
not to preach; no liberty of prayer where say- 
ing a prayer is compulsory, or even a social 
accommodation; no liberty of praise where 
offerings as of praise are confined to a man’s 
dictation, or are previously mapped out by 
men; and silence, too, has lost it liberty of 
the Spirit at whatever point in its progress a 
voice is called for by the Spirit. For Friends 
would be as far from making silence a ‘‘sacra- 
ment,’’ as any other means of grace. But 
where the liberty of silence is excluded by 
man, liberty vacates the premises, to be re- 
placed either by license as its counterfeit, or 
by some mode of ritual as its bondage. 

We have believed that a reporting to the 
Throne of Grace the needs of an assembled 
company could be spiritually authorized only 
by an extension of the sceptre of a Divine 
commission, immediately to the waiting sup- 
pliant. To those who believe that public prayer 
should thus be drawn forth in Truth, as well as 
in the Spirit who knows those needs better, 
what a shock it gives to hear ‘‘Brother A. or 
B.’’? summarily asked ‘‘to lead in prayer,” 
whether for the moment spiritually led or not. 
In response, some form of words will, under 
the social pressure, usually be extorted—it 
may be a jumble or it may be a gem;—but how 
much farther towards Heaven would the devout 
confession get: ‘‘We know not what we should 
pray foraswe ought. Only in the Spirit itself 
would we pray, that maketh intercession with 
groanings which cannot be uttered.’’ 

True, we should ‘‘pray without ceasing.’’ 
But that carries no authority to one who 
does not, to assume that his time is always 
ready, or that saying prayers is praying. And 
even if we believe that every cry to Heaven, 
secret or vocal, of a sense of our own need, is 
prayer; we must acknowledge that a sense of 
a congregation’s needs can be known only to 
the Searcher of hearts, by whose revelation 
alone can it be imparted to a praying soul to 
discern what needs of theirs are to be reported 
to the mercy seat. 

These thoughts have come into view since 


reading an article which an editor of the same 
denomination with its writer, has called ‘‘a 
melancholy sketch;”’ a recital of a clergyman’s 
‘*experiences in early life in beginning to take 
part in public prayer—in asking a blessing at 
meals, in family and more public worship. 
Before attempting to pray in the presence of 
others he wrote out and carefully committed 
to memory every word that he intended to use. 
Even then it was a hard struggle. He con- 
quered, but the trial was great.’’ 

Was this a conquest by habit, as was that 
of Demosthenes? or by the Spirit? We judge 
him not in this, but wish only to say that a 
system which requires this sort of thing to be 
done that stated prayers may be had, seems 
to us a systematic blindness to the nature and 
authority of true prayer, a systematic requiring 
of mockery under the name of prayer, a use 
of the Divine name on the principle that 
whether or not our Father in Heaven is prayed 
to, the audience must at any rate be prayed 
at. There is no freedom of the Spirit in this 
because no authority of the Spirit, — it is ec- 
clesiastical requirement sometimes, and some- 
times conventional requirement, and all the 
more savoring of profanity on occasions when 
the majesty of the King of Heaven is cheaply 
made use of to deck a scene of diversion from 
his Spirit. 

In saying this of the low standard of public 
prayer prevalent in Christendom, we wish not 
to reflect on the anxious minister who tried so 
hard. Of his subsequent devotion to the cause 
of Truth and righteousness there can be no 
doubt. 

Nor is it vocal prayers that we are dis- 
couraging, but only spurious offerings, the 
man-made kind, convenience prayers, and so 
on. Of true prayer we hear too little, and 
exercise too little. The cry of the soul to 
God can afford to disregard its form. The 
kingdom of prayer, as of its Author, “‘stands 
not in word, but in power.’’ Leave the words 
to the power, and acceptable public words will 
be given. Watch unto prayer, ‘‘at meals, in 
family and in more public worship,’’ and shrink 
not from the audible cry which the watching 
may discover. This is doubtless too often 
suppressed, to the dwarfing of families and the 
drying up of meetings. 

Compulsory prayer? May the love of Christ 
constrain an increase of it under the living 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 


Learn to Listen Well. 


There were several different kind of listeners 
in the parable of the Sower and but one class 
listened to profit. 

How should we listen now? Well! it should 
be our aim to listen attentively at least if we 
expect to be fruit-bearing branches of the Liv- 
ing Vine. ‘‘I will hear what God the Lord 
will say unto me.’’ Then shall I learn what 
He would have me do. ‘‘Come near, ye na- 
tions, to hear and hearken ye peoples, let the 
earth hear and the fullness thereof, the world 
and all things that come forth of it.’’ 

Hearken unto me, ye that seek the Lord, 
look unto the rock whence we were hewn, and 
to the hole of the pit whence ye were digged. 
We are to listen to hear what God will speak 
unto us, not what we think He may have to 
say unto somebody else, and the response 
should come quick and ready from us, ‘*‘ What 
wilt thou have me to do?’’ Listen to the 
Spirit’s voice thou unconverted one, that thou 
mayst find the way of life and salvation; listen 
to that same voice thou who art in the way of 
Truth, that thou mayst faithfully do his holy 
will. If we do not listen we shall not obtain 
and our progress will be slow and the fruitage 
small. 

Then again, we must hold ourselves ready 
for service. Our Lord wants no idlers in his 
vineyard; we are to watch for his call to fulfil 
opportunities. What seed will He have us 
sow? How to sow? When to sow, and where 
to sow? Conscious of what we have been our- 
selves saved from we can speak to others, that 
they too may be rescued from the hole of the pit 
and when hewn (formed and fashioned )like unto 
the Rock, Jesus Christ. ‘‘Hearken unto Me, 
ye that know righteousness, the people in whose 
heart is my love; fear ye not the reproach of 
men, neither be ye dismayed at their revilings.”’ 
We need courage, and to remember that ‘‘if 
any man lack wisdom, and he ask of God, it 
will be given him.”” We need wisdom rightly 
to serve. 

There is sure to be a harvest, either good or 
bad. We all sow some kind of seed, and we 
reap according to what we sow; our influence 
is felt one way or the other, for ‘‘no man liveth 
to himself.’’ Oh! what kind of seed are we 
sowing? ‘‘They that sow in tears shall reap 
in joy. Though He goeth on his way weeping, 
bearing forth the seed, he shall come again 
7) joy, bringing his sheaves with him.’’ (R. 
V. 

**According as I have sown,”’ says Job, ‘‘they 
that plow iniquity and sow trouble, reap the 
same.”’ The apostle tells us, ‘‘Whatsoever a 
man soweth that shall he reap.’’ If we ‘‘sow 
the wind we reap the whirlwind;”’ sow selfish- 
ness and reap self and self only, or self-alone- 
ness, if I may be permitted to coin a new word. 
What I mean here is that he that goes through 
life caring only for himself and having no 
heart for anything or any one else, will find he 
is alone indeed, for not only has he refused to 
let God melt his soul but he has driven earthly 
friends away also, and the man who thus cares 
for nobody but himself, may live to see the day 
that nobody cares for him, except to pity. 
Let us shun this rock on which so many lives 
have been wrecked. Selfishness brings its own 
reward and it is ashes, wormwood and gall. 

So does virtue bring its own reward, and un- 


































compulsion of the Holy Spirit! But so-called 
prayer as made compulsory by bondage to man’s 
regulation—the creature of social or church 
conventionalisms, or of no other authority 
than that a set hour has come round, —prayers 
of ceremony, of official routine, of exhibition 

Hl to an audience, prayers as works of art to be 
ti memorized because we are skeptical of the 
Spirit’s power to bring forth his own—what 
‘*a spectacle to angels’’ if not ‘‘to men’’ such 
theatricals must be! Prayer of the higher 
compulsion let us press forward in: but prayer 
of the lower compulsion, let it not once be 
presumed on among us, as becometh Friends, 
as becometh worshippers better taught. 


————— 


Entertaining Angels Unaware. 

A tale is told of a young man who was 
brought home from college with delirium tre- 
mens. His mother shielded him from the 
knowledge of curious neighbors as far as she 
could, and the family doctor made evasive 
replies when asked about the sickness of the 
young man. At last, when the wayward youth 
came to his senses, he cried out bitterly, be- 
moaning his misfortune and pitying his weak- 
ness. To the physician he said, ‘‘I’ve nobody 
to help me. They talk about God. I’ve never 
seen Him. Why doesn’t He send messengers 
as He did in Bible days? The angels walked 
on earth then, it says. Where is God now? 
Where are the angels? I am beset by this 
craving for drink. Why can’t He send a mes- 
senger to me if I’m worth saving?’’ 

**You are not worth saving,’’ said the doc- 
tor, ‘‘unless you try to save yourself. As for 
God’s angels, the world is full of them. Every 
honest man and good woman is his messenger. 
Your own mother was sent as straight from 
Him to you as any archangel who ever brought 
a message to the world.’’ The young man was 
touched by this admonition. After a little 
thought he said, ‘‘Youareright. I always took 
my mother as a matter of course, but I see now. 
She is his messenger. Others too have tried 
to save my soul.’’ From that hour he lived a 
new life. He saw what he never had seen be- 
fore. God was with him, caring for him and 
sending messengers to help and save him. 
After a hard struggle he conquered his weak- 
ness and walked uprightly. He was often heard 
to say in after years, ‘‘Don’t despise common, 
daily life. Therein some of us have enter- 
tained angels unawares.”’ 

If our eyes were opened we should see in all 
our kindred and companions messengers of God, 
and in all the events of life God’s hand. He 
is not far from every one of us. In Him we 
live and have our being. Some one has said, 
‘*Elijah could not find God in the storm that 
swept by him, but the youngest Christian can 
do what the stern old prophet could not, he 
can find God in all storms, for all storms are 
God’s.”’ 

If we were not blind we should see his glory 
everywhere. If we were not deaf we should 
hear Him saying unto us: 


‘Nay, not in far distant lands, but ever near, 
Near as the heart that hopes or beats with fear; 
My home is in the heaven, and yet I dwell 
With every human heart that loveth well.”’ 


—Christian Advocate. 
















































gether with God.” 
How shall we sow? 

































































































































received Him not. 



















ye might have life.’’ 






















desolate.” 

















selfish lives are blessed indeed, now and here, 
to say nothing of the reward in the resurrec- 
tion of the just. More than this the memory 
of such lives live after them. 

then be obedience, loyalty, faith. 
recognize the fact too, that we receive the 
seed of truth from Him who is himself the 
Truth, by the Holy Spirit. The words of Scrip- 
ture are also as seed, but we cannot rightly sow 
them or the message therein, unless we read 
them aright through the power of the Spirit 
and minister in the same power, and with prayer 
begotten of the same spirit. 
to listen well, we shall receive all we need for 
true and living service for Him, and our efforts 
will tell for time and for eternity. 
a blessed inheritance is ours. 


But if we learn 


Do not fear what peo- 
ple may say. ‘‘The fear of man bringeth a 
snare.’’ We are to look steadfastly unto Him, 
whom we serve, and think of and long for the 
prosperity of Zion, the church of the living 
God, and rejoice in the spread of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom on earth. 
cometh down and the snow from heaven, and 
returneth not thither, but watereth the earth, 
and maketh it bring forth and bud, and giveth 
seed to the sower and bread to the eater, so 
shall my word be that goeth forth out of my 
mouth; it shall not return unto me void, but 
it shall accomplish that which | please and it 
shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it.” 

Where shall we sow? 
waters,” but sow not among thorns, ‘‘neither 
cast ye your pearls before swine, lest they turn 
and rend you.’’ But as ‘‘thou knowest not 
what shall prosper whether this or that, or 
whether all shall bring forth fruit alike,’’ then 
sow wherever the Master bids thee. 

It is useless to sow sometimes in some places. 
Our Lord ‘‘could do no mighty works’’ at cer- 
tain places, ‘‘because of their unbelief,’’ but 
if the Master says, ‘‘sow,’’ obey, for no matter 
how apparently useless it may seem to us 
‘*nevertheless at thy word we will let down the 
net.” Where? Paul could not sow where he 
had thought to sow at one time; not in Asia, 
nor yet in Bithynia, for the Holy Spirit called 
them to Philippi, where the ground was ready 
for the gospel plow, and Paul responded to the 
message. That was the result of true loyalty 
and obedience to the known will of the Lord. 

There were some who did not learn to listen 
well. Our Lord came to his own and his own 
It was of these heedless 
ones He said, ‘‘ Ye will not come unto me that 


**For as the rain 


**Sow beside all 


It was for these same people that He wept 
as He foresaw the woes that they were bring- 
ing on themselves, when with a heart wrung 
in bitter anguish, He cried, ‘‘Oh! Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, thuu that killest the prophets and 
stonest them that are sent unto thee, how often 
would I have gathered you as a hen gathereth 
her chickens under her wing; and ye would 
not. Behold now is your house left unto you 


Backsliding Israel in earlier days would not 
heed the warning of the prophets, but sinned 
yet more against the God of their fathers; not- 
withstanding his love and his mercy. 
at the present day the good seed is not fruit 
ful, because of the thin soil, or the stony ground, 
or the thorns. But God be thanked, many do 
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listen and heed and to these our Lord is looking 
to carry on his work and to them He gives the 
command, ‘‘Go ye into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature.” In the ability 
He gives us we are to bring the world to a 
knowledge of Him. We are agencies by which 
the Redeemer’s kingdom is to be spread over 
the earth. 

We are not to be discouraged if early results 
are not seen or mayhap any results at all. 
God knoweth, and bread cast upon the waters, 
it may be, will be found after many days. The 
command is, ‘‘Cast thy bread.’’ Cast your 
net. A Paul may plant and an Apollos may 
water, but it is God that giveth the increase, 
and the fruitage must come in his time. The 
seed must be sown in the Lord’s appointed way, 
not ours, unless our way be in line with his holy 
will. Peter thought he knew how to work, 
but he did not, and he had to get rid of his old 
preconceived Jewish ideas before God could 
use him in a larger and more advanced way 
than he had before been working. The Lord 
had to open his eyes through avision. Again, 
Inote that the sower went forth; he did not 
sit still. This implies a certain amount of 
activity, alertness and readiness to serve and 
to hear and obey the call, ‘‘Go work in my 
vineyard.” 

We must expect to sow seed to fallow, 
poor ground, even the wayside; but work on, 
in and with the grace God giveth. Self must 
be left out of sight. It is not our work and 
our success, but the work is his and as we ask 
for it the Lord of the harvest will give the 
anointing, the unction, the power. ‘‘He giv- 
eth power to the faint and to them that have 
no might He increaseth strength.” Sow bounti- 
fully, sow trustingly, sow faithfully, sow care- 
fully, sow with prayer, listen ever for his voice 
and ‘‘whatsoever He saith unto you do it.” 
“Fear thou not, for I am with thee.” Have 
not I commanded thee, ‘‘Be strong and of good 
courage.” And we have the blessed assurance 
that the time will come when ‘‘the sower and 
the reaper will rejoice together’ in that day 
when the King shall come to make up his jew- 
els. The nineteenth century with all its op- 
portunities for work for God has passed away. 
Its record is made for each one of us. The 
past we cannot recall, the present only is with 
us, the future before us; as we turn over the 
new page ‘‘ White and fair,’’ and begin on the 
new year and the new century, may we be 
more loyal and true to Him who is calling for 
workers in his vineyard than we ever have 
been before. 

Beloved, when we shall hear the cry, ‘‘Be- 
hold, the bridegroom cometh, go ye forth to 
meet Him,’’ may He find us with our lamps 
trimmed and brightly burning, our work loy- 
ally done, and we as servants who patiently 
and lovingly wait (while still working), for 
their Lord. Thus may we be ready to enter 
into the marriage supper of the Lamb, to be 
forever with the Lord. 

J. H. Y. 

VALUABLE TOILET ARTICLES.—A dear old 
Quaker woman was asked what gave her such 
a lovely complexion and what cosmetic she 
used, replied sweetly, *‘I use for the lips, truth; 
for the voice, prayer; for the eyes, pity; for 
the hands, charity; for the figure, uprightness; 
and for the heart, love.’’—Exchange. 


Concerning the Doukhobortsi. 


A letter from Emma Almanoffsky, under 
date of Twelfth Month 17th, 1900, informs of 
an inquiry from a few Russian men in Winni- 
peg for Russian Bibles. They said that there 
was a man in Winnipeg who had some unbound 
ones for sale, at five dollars apiece, and that 
it would cost three dollars apiece to bind them. 

In answer to that letter, Emma was told that 
the Convener of the Committee of the Bible 
Auxiliary in Montreal, had said there was an 
understanding, when Prince Hilkoff would in- 
form them that there were Bible readers, the 
books would be furnished, free, by the Auxili- 
ary, and she was encouraged to write. 

A subsequent letter dated First Month 25th, 
1901, informed that although she had written, 
and a Jong time elapsed, no Bibles had been 
received; whereupon two Bibles have been sent 
by mail, and encouragement was given to feel 
that more would be supplied. 

She further writes under date of First Month 
25th, 1901, that the Doukhobors of a Thunder 
Hill Village are in great trouble. It seems 
they found a good hay meadow, and sent to Wil- 
liam Harley, agent at Swan River, inquiring 
if they might take the hay off, giving number 
of range and township; they received permis- 
sion, bought a mower, worked on the meadow, 
ten men fifteen days; they made forty coils of 
hay, two tons in each; when they got through, 
they left the hay in the field and went to work 
on the railway. When they returned they 
found that a farmer was carting the hay away, 
explaining to them that it was his friend's 
meadow; so they were left without the hay, 
and their time and strength wasted. 

The Commissioner, Alexander Moffat, was 
written to about it, who promised to look into 
the matter. 

A letter from Anastasia Virigin, under date 
of Tenth Month 2nd, 1900, breathes forth the 
expressions of love and good wishes towards 
the brothers and sisters who had so generously 
assisted them. 

‘Finding in another hemisphere, brothers 
and sisters by faith, where they never could 
have thought of such an occurrence, and all 
at once the hand of God had been extended to 
them, for which they did praise and thank our 
heavenly Father, and believed and trusted He 
would be with his servants forever.” 

The same letter spoke of two of her sons, 
who were in exile, being ill. 

A letter from a Committee of the Community 
of thirteen colonies at Thunder Hill, Swan 
River, dated Twelfth Month 22nd, 1900: 

‘*We give our hearty love and best regard 
and thanks to all brothers and sisters of the 
Society of Friends in Philadelphia, who gave 
us great help in everything; and now beloved 
Friends we received your gift of one hundred 
and four sheep, and are very thankful for them, 
and for all your gifts received before.” 

Note.—From accounts from other neighbor- 
hoods, there is good reason to believe that four 
hundred and seventy-eight sheep have been 
judiciously distributed among the villages. 
These had been purchased with funds sent from 
Philadelphia. The ranchers who have been 
long residents on the prairie, near the Douk- 
hobors, assured visiting Friends that the Rus- 
sians would do much better to raise sheep than 
either cows or horses. If sufficient funds are 





provided the committee would be glad to fur- 
nish twenty ewes to every village. 

Under date of First Month 8th, 1901, Kam- 
sack, P. O., William MacDonald writes, ac- 
knowledging the receipt of five pounds sent on 
by a contributor in England, with a little ad- 
dition from a Canadian contributor; the dis- 
tribution was attended to among the Cyprus 
villages by his wife and two of her nieces. 
The people were reported in need of clothing, 
and of teams and cows, but seemed to be en- 
joying pretty good health. 

He was desirous of selling out his ranch to 
some one who would keep a store for the Douk- 
hobortsi. He stated that a storekeeper in York- 
ton took in fifteen hundred dollars a day for 
a month. He also writes that there was a 
prospect of getting a railway built near 
them. 

A letter dated First Month 5th, 1901, Win- 
nipeg, from Rose M. Osborne, tells of her in- 
tention of making a journey amongst the col- 
onies to dispense medicines and give instruc- 
tion in linen work. 

She speaks of having received many letters 
from thé Russian Brethren, some of which 
were encouraging, but there were needy widows 
with children in the Saskatoon District, that 
should be helped. 

Under date of Second Month 5th, 1901, she 
writes that she had seen many letters especial- 
ly from Saskatchewan, stating provisions are 
short, some very poor families in the Saska- 
toon villages. 

She notes a case of five men who had been 
working out with a farmer for a considerable 
time, who withheld their pay. 

She alluded to the testimony of about twenty 
men who had returned from California; they 
said they would not like to live in that coun- 
try at all, but liked Canada better; they also 
reported that when it was found out that they 
did not intend to stay and buy land, they were 
treated very badly, their pay was reduced, 
and they only had work half the time. 

The following is taken from a letter from 
W. Wasilenkoff to Rose M. Osborne, under 
date of Twelfth Month 19th, 1900: 

“*By the grace of the Lord we passed the 
summer safely, and in health. The harvest 
this year which the Lord sent us, we will 
never forget, for hardly any one of us remem- 
bers one like it before; although all July it 
was dry, that is we had hot winds, which dried 
up the bread, (meaning the grain) and the 
potatoes and vegetables, afterwards, for sev- 
eral days, much rain came; from the rain 
everything began rising, the wheat and the 
vegetables, so that it was beautiful to look 
on the fields, and we all thanked the Lord for 
his blessings. 

The bread came up, no better could any one 
wish. The potatoes were of small size and 
few in a hill, five or seven in each. 

For the first time in this new land we saw 
cucumbers and watermelons, and other melons 
the best we have seen. The Lord is good, 
and if the good Lord sends health to our peo- 
ple, we will pick up a little, and we hope 
everything will grow with us. We have re- 
ceived one hundred and nineteen sheep.’’ 

Other accounts have come in, giving some 
statistics of the crops, but not enough to cover 
the whole ground, and enable us to come to a 
judgment as to how nearly the colonists have 
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raised enough for their support, and for seed 
the coming year. 

In a recent interview with the Premier of 

Canada, at Atlantic City, N. J., he was asked 
about this; he said he would send the inquiry 
down through the ministers of the interior, 
but a definite answer has not as yet come to 
hand. 
a | Statements are rather conflicting in regard 
A | to the conditions financially; some give a 
favorable report, as though they considered 
themselves self-supporting, and others that 
they are decidedly short. 

The need of money induced a considerable 
number to go on railroad work in the distance, 
necessitating long walks to the railroad sta- 
tions and an absence from home for months, 
beside the expense for board and the outlay 
for several hundred miles travel on the rail- 
road. 

The accounts concerning the health of the 
colonists are pretty fair, but few have been in 
the hospital at Winnipeg, which however is 
about three hundred miles from the colonies. 
Efforts are now being made for the erection of 
a hospital at Yorkton, and a disposition mani- 
fested to show kindness to the Doukhobortsi. 
For the attention shown in the Winnipeg hos- 
pital to those of the Doukhobortsi that have 
been there, the managers of it are entitled to 
the esteem of the right-thinking of the com- 
munity. 

The subject of school education is claiming 
the consideration of our Committee, and we 
are informed of a like movement on the part 
of the London Committee, but we do not hear 
of definite plans having been decided on. 

Our treasurer is in receipt of contributions 
very acceptably made to the relief fund, which 
are acknowledged direct to the donors. 

JOSEPH S. ELKINTON. 


Two men were next induced to learn, the! So you and I in our earthly life must often 
boy acting as teacher. One was able to read | have our feet in the mire and bitterness of 
within two months the other more slowly, and | sin around us; and upon our heads will often 
it was at this stage says a writer in the ‘‘Gen-| beat the fierce heat of temptation. But in 
tlemen’s Magazine” that I made their acquaint- | spite of these things we shall be able to grow 
ance and ‘‘it struck me as intensely pathetic | strong, rejecting the evil and assimilating the 
as we stood at a corner of the dark room—for | good, if within us there is the making of q 
it was night—to hear what I knew to be words | new life through Jesus Christ. 

of Scripture read by men who less than four ee 

months previously sat begging in the streets Recollections by James Kite. 

on the verge of starvation.’’— Wm.G. J. Perry. 























































CONSCIENTIOUSNESS REWARDED. 


nts? ; William Reed was a barber doing a flourish- 
A Scheme for Forestry Sanitarium in Penn-| ing business in one of the market towns of 


sylvania. England. Coming under religious impressions 


Joseph Trimble Rothrock, M. D., the State | he felt impressed that it was his duty to close 
Forestry Commissioner is my opposite neigh- | his shop on First-days. This was a great trial 
bor (maternally descended from Friends) a|*o him as his customers belonging to the upper 
man of unexceptionable private character, | Classes he knew would go elsewhere and that 
intelligent, modest and much interested in| !t would mean financial ruin to him. However, 
his work. Inarecent conversation, he informs | 4fter deep and prayerful consideration, he was 
me that the State of Pennsylvania held undis- | Strengthened to comply with the requisition. 
puted titles to about one hundred and fifty-six | All his fears were realized. His customers 
thousand acres of timber land located in differ- | from going to other places on First-days, soon 
rent parts of the State; some overlying coal} came to do soon other days; his assistants 
and others having fire-proof clay on the sur- | Were discharged, and soon he was forced to 
face. close up his shop, and he who so lately em- 

His scheme for establishing what may very ployed divers men was ere long so reduced 
properly be termed Sanitariums, for those of | that he took a cellar under the market-place 
consumptive tendencies, and for patients not |#0d shaved the common people for a penny, 
too far gone, is altogether humanitarian, and | yet so he could hardly keep body and soul to- 
does credit to his head and heart. There is| gether. Who could blame him, if at times 
quite a class of citizens who have not the|he felt his altered circumstances bitterly, 
means to go elsewhere for a change of air; for | Seeming to be forsaken of Him for whom he 
these he proposes to erect tents, limited to | had sacrificed so much. 
one occupant, or two for man and wife, loca-| A Stage stopping at the tavern near by, late 
ted about ten or fifteen feet apart in a little}°" @ Seventh-day evening for a change of 
colony, having a superintendent to observe | horses, a passenger inquired for a barber, 
temperance, cleanliness, etc., with’ a covered | @nd was directed to William Reed as being 
boardwalk in front and the forest sufficiently | near at hand. To the inquiry if he could be 
cleared off to prevent any danger from fire, | @ccommodated at once the reply was, ‘‘if you 
and space allotted for garden culture, etc. will lend me a half-penny to buy a candle, I 

He also said the air in this State is just as | Will shave you.”” The man had apologized for 
pure as that in the Adirondacks, Florida and | his unreasonable haste by saying that he was 
California. All that is wanted is to have it in| 0bliged to go now in the stage, and had an 
its purity, and outdoor night air was much | Objection to being shaved ona “‘Sunday.”’ This 
purer than indoor night air, and would‘not|Wa8 touching our barber in a tender place, 
hurt anybody. He was provided with a large | Stirring sad recollections, and the man was 
canvas sack, lined with a blanket, into which | 8° impressed with his evident pain of mind, 
he ensconced himself for repose at nights when | that he said, “‘I am sure there must be some- 
obliged to be out. thing very remarkable in your case. I have 

A bill is now before the Legislature, with | 20t time to investigate it now, but will stop 
every prospect of its becoming a law, taking} my return.” Taking out a note-book: 
Forestry out of the Department of Agricul-|“‘What is your name?” “William Reed.” 
ture, and making of it a separate Department ‘; Where were you born? At Taunton. 
of Forestry. Fire Wardens to be appointed, | “‘ What was your father’s name?”’ “Thomas 
whose business it will be to watch for incen-| Reed.”” ‘‘Had he any brothers?” “‘Yes one 
diaries and to use all exertions to extinguish | brother, William for whom I was named. 
fires from any cause arising. “Do you know anything of him?”’ ‘‘No, he 

D. Rothrock has money subscribed to start | Went to India and we have never heard from 
the experiment, which he proposes to locate | him since.’”” ‘‘Well, I have been long adver- 
in Clinton County, near the Sinnemahoning | #!8!ng for William, son of Thomas Reed, and 
Creek. if you are indeed he I have glorious news for 
you. Your uncle has deceased in India leav- 

THE LIFE OF THE PALM.—The Arabs have a] ing a large fortune. I am seeking his heirs 
saying about the palm tree, that it stands | and am on my way to see one who claims to be 
with its feet in salt water and its head in the} William Reed, of Taunton; come along with 
sun, is told by Christian Work. They often| me and face him.’’ It is needless to say that 
cannot drink of the brackish water found in| the barber did so. The man was proved to be 
the oasis where the palm tree grows; but they | a pretender, and the attorney was so well satis- 
tap the tree and drink the sweet palm oil. The | fied with the proofs the other presented that 
palm tree, by the magic of its inner life can| he had much satisfaction in turning over to 
so change the elements so found in the un- | him many thousand pounds. 
kindly soil around it that they minister to its} This always seemed to me a striking exem- 
growth and fruit-bearing. plification of that saying, ‘‘Man’s extremity is 
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MURRAY’S ALPHABET FOR BLIND CHINAMEN. 
_—Only the inspiration of a mighty love could 
animate the man who taught the blind Chinese 
to read. Most eloquent with human interest 
is the story told of W. H. Murray, a Glasgow 
letter-carrier and colporteur, who used to rise 
daily at three in the morning to prepare him- 
self for his college class at eight or nine before 
his day’s work. Becoming interested in the 
blind of Glasgow, he studied Moon’s, Bell’s 
and Braille’s systems of visiblespeech. Find- 
ing that these systems facilitated the study of 
Chinese, he used it then to reduce the Chinese 
alphabet of sounds (which even for a child to 
read a nursery tale required the scholar to 
master twelve hundred characters), to four 
hundred and twenty characters. Classifying 
these into a system of dots and dashes, he pre- 
pared an alphabet for the blind, simpler and 
more easily learned than the ordinary Chinese 
characters. 

In China, the ravages of smallpox and other 
diseases leave so fearful a legacy of ophthalmia 
that blind beggars are numerous and often 
perish of starvation. The National Bible So- 
ciety sent Murray as their agent to Pekin. 
Look upon him there selecting a blind orphan 
beggar child—a boy who seemed bright and 
cheerful—and undertaking to clothe and feed 
him, provided he would apply himself to learn 
his dots, and within two months out of this 
virgin soil had sprung up, not only the ability 
to read, but to write with remarkable accuracy. 
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God’s opportunity;’’ for had not the barber 
been reduced to such straits, did he even have 
acandle or the credit to procure one, he might 
never have come into the possession of the 
estate. And just here ] am reminded of an 
account of one who through long years of toil 
had reached the position of conductor on a 
railroad; he was conscientiously opposed to 
“‘Sunday”’ excursion trains, and to his great 
’ concern, received word that he had been de- 
tailed to run one. Here was a trial of faith- 
fulness to convictions, his hard-earned posi- 
tion seemed at stake and his dependent family 
weighed heavily. He doubted not that refusal 
would mean discharge. What was he to do? 
He opened his situation to his father who, 
though a poor man, said, ‘‘Well, my boy, do 
what you think is right, and I will help you what 
I can in some other position.”” With a heavy 
heart he made his way to the office of the 
superintendent, and told his troubles. ‘‘ And who 
told you you were detailed to run that train? 
You just go home and make yourself easy about 
Sunday excursion trains.’’ Though the ex- 
pected trial did not come, yet it was doubtless 
good for the man that he was thus proved and 
found true to his principles. 


When a lad I was much interested in an ac- 
count of — Steadman, living in New York 
State during revolutionary times. Being a 
conscientous loyalist, he esteemed it his duty 
to give aid to the cause of his king, for which 
he was tried for his life before a jury. He 
had a wife and two little children and was a 
man of the most estimable character. His 
attorney made the most of every extenuating 
circumstance. He said, ‘‘I drew tears, but 
could not move the judgment of the twelve hon- 
est men. The verdict was, ‘Guilty,’ tempered 
with a strong recommendation to mercy.’’ The 
judge was obliged to pronounce the sentence, 
“‘death,’’ and he was given into the charge of 
the sheriff to be conveyed to jail. Upon this, 
Steadman asked for a couple of days liberty 
that he might arrange some business affairs 
for his family’s benefit when he should be gone. 

“But what shall I do if you should prefer 
your liberty to your honor and leave me to 
seek for you?’’ was the sheriff’s reply. ‘‘I 
thought,’’ said Steadman with an injured air, 
“I thought I was speaking to one who knew 
me.”’ ‘‘AndI do know and can trust you. 
Take all the time you need, and then report 
yourself at the prison.’’ Much pressure was 
now brought to bear upon him by his friends 
and neighbors to persuade him to petition for 
a pardon, which would readily be granted, es- 
pecially as the jury had given such strong re- 
commendations toward mercy; also the dis- 
tressed situation of his beloved wife and child- 
ren was presented. But allinvain. He could 
not ask pardon for doing his duty. Much 
commiseration was felt, but what could be 
done? The attorney who gave the account 
said, ‘‘While he was in prison awaiting the 
execution of his sentence, I called at the studio 
of a young artist of my acquaintance, and there 
8aw a painting of a beautiful young mother 
and two lovely children, evidently in deep 
mourning. ‘‘May I ask if this is a fancy 
sketch or drawn from real life.”” ‘‘So far as I 
may be allowed to judge of my own work,”’ 
was replied, ‘‘I should say they are striking 
likenesses of the wife and children of your 
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client, Steadman.’’ Without a word of apology, 
I grasped the picture and started immediately 
for the jail. Favorably I found Steadman 
asleep on a couch. Entering noiselessly, | 
placed the painting where it would be the first 
object on which his eye would fall upon awaken- 
ing, and on the table beside it pen and ink, and 
the prayer for pardon all ready for signing. 
To my intense satisfaction, I found later, that 
sight had been too much for the man’s princi- 
ples. He had appended his name and the par- 
don was gladly granted, and thus the life of an 
honest, godly man was saved. 


The great difference between a peaceful and 
a guilty conscience in prospect of speedy death 
is well illustrated in some account I have read 
concerning the execution of the duke of Argyle 
for non-conformity etc., to what is called the 
established church. So powerfully had true 
religion joined with loftiness of mind raised 
him above the fear of death, that on his last 
day he not only ate his dinner with appetite, 
but as was his custom, lay down after it to 
take a short nap. A former friend and co- 
religionist, who had renounced the covenant 
to save his life, wishing to speak with him, 
asked of the jailer leave to be admitted to his 
cell, and when told that he was asleep and could 
not be disturbed, thinking such a thing impossi- 
ble under the circumstances, and supposing it 
an invented excuse, insisted on his demand, 
the door was partly opened, but at that sight, 
the renegade’s heart smote him, and in abject 
terror he fled, and took refuge in the house of 
a woman of his acquaintance; she, seeing 
his perturbation, asked what was the matter. 
**T have seen,’’ said he, ‘‘Argyle, within one 
hour of eternity, sleeping as sweetly as an 
infant; but as for me,’’—his emotion would 
not permit him to finish the sentence,or bear 
the thoughts of how he would feel so near death. 

I intend not to follow Argyle to the scaffold, 
only to say this: ‘‘To his death, as to a triumph, 
walked the great MacCallum More.’’ 

One more little incident and I have done 
with the covenanters. A woman in whose life 
I was much interested because of her earnest 
efforts in behalf of the slave, said, ‘‘I wish to 
live and work in the spirit indicated by my an- 
cestor who being in prison awaiting execution, 
and many so-called friends around him begging 
that he would recant as they had done, and 
thus save his life, answered their query, ‘‘Don’t 
you think we may be saved, although to escape 
death we have conformed?’’ ‘‘Ne doubt you 
may, for the blood of Jesus Christ cleans- 
eth from all sin! Don’t you think you might 
be saved should you do as we have done?” 
‘*T make no question but I might.’’ ‘‘What 
more then do you want than the salvation of 
your soul?’’ ‘‘Muckle more; I want to honor 
my Saviour and bear witness to his Truth.’’ 
This to my mind has the true ring. Not the 
reward, but the faithful service. 

How sweet are the words of John Huss, when 
from his prison cell at Constance, he spoke 
of the further unfolding of the Divine light, 
which had arisen. In his little chapel in Bohe- 
mia, there was an image of the Saviour painted 
on the wall, and one night he saw ina dream some 
men defacing it, at which he was grieved, for 
he says, Christ’s image was precious to me. 
The next night he saw many painters repro- 
ducing the image in great numbers and of 
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brighter colors than the defaced one. At this, 
he says, ‘‘I rejoiced.’’ Think of your defense 
and not of your dreams, said his faithful friend, 
the chevalier Chlun (who stood by while be- 
fore the council to protect him from assassi- 
nation), to whom he was telling this. ‘‘I am 
no dreamer,’’ replied Huss, ‘‘but I hold it 
certain that the image of Christ will never be 
effaced from the hearts of the people; they 
may destroy what I have done, but others 
will be raised up who will carry on the good 
work further than I have been able to do; 
the nation which loves Christ will rejoice at 
this, and awakening from sleep and arising 
from the dead (as it were), shall leap for joy.”’ 
He had but a glimmering of light, but being 
faithful thereto unto death, he obtained a 
crown that fadeth not away. 


A pleasant incident is recorded concerning 
Martin Luther, while so nobly defending the 
cause of his Master before the Emperor and 
the Diet at Worms. On returning from the 
council chamber and while detailing the inci- 
dents that had occurred to those friends who 
could not be present, a serving man pre- 
sented himself, bearing a vase of beer, with 
the request from his master that Luther should 
drink of it, adding, ‘‘His highness bid me tell 
you that he had partaken of it before send- 
ing.’’ ‘‘And to whom am I indebted for this 
courtesy,’’ asked Luther. ‘‘It was the aged 
Duke Eric, of Brunswick.” Luther was much 
moved by this kind recognition from one of 
the chiefs of the papal party, and drinking, 
said, ‘‘4s the Duke has remembered me in the 
time of my great trial, so may the Lord Jesus 
Christ remember, and be with him in his last 
hour.’’ These words faithfully transmitted, 
were treasured up in the heart of the Duke, 
who soon after being sick, and feeling his end 
approaching, called upon his attendant to read 
to him in the testament, and the youth read, 
‘*Whosoever shall give you a cup of water in 
my name because ye belong to Christ verily I 
say unto you he shall in no wise lose his re- 
ward.’’ And the dying man, recalling Luther’s 
prayer was sweetly comforted. 

A young man of my acquaintance who stud- 
ied at a German University stated that outside 
the gate of Worms there is flourishing an oak 
tree which is preserved by the inhabitants 
with religious care, having a wall built around 
it for protection. The tradition connected 
with it is, that as Luther was about to enter, 
he stuck the staff with which he walked into 
the ground and said, ‘‘May the Truth which I 
am called upon to defend, grow and increase, 
as this staff shall grow into a tree.’’ Of 
course my only claim is for the tree, and the 
tradition, leaving the rest. 


One who in that age, in contending against 
an opponent by public disputation, brought 
great honor to his Master’s cause, was noticed 
by a friend to be frequently writing during the 
discussions, and he thinking he had been tak- 
ing down the heads of his adversary’s argu- 
ment for reference, asked after it was over 
to see them; taking the paper he found only 
this sentence repeated again and again, ‘‘More 
light, Lord, more light, Lord,’’ showing in 
what lay his hope and thus still ‘‘The light of 
Christ, as God’s gift for man’s salvation,’’ 
is the one thing to be looked to and obeyed. 

JAMES KITE. 
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BETWEEN THE CENTURIES. 
BY SARAH D. SEARS. 


With many a tender, loving thought 
I stand beside thy bier, 

To drop above thy grave to-night 
Fond memory’s sacred tear . 
And bid thee, as a cherished friend, 

Farewell, farewell, old year. 


And thou, my friend, time’s older child, 
While memory’s watch-fires burn, 

I place for thee a garland bright 
In friendship’s treasured urn, 

And bid adieu, while to the new 
With hopeful heart I turn. 


Although we may not lift the veil 
From future deeds of thine, 

Yet “ times and seasons” all, we know 
Are in the Hand Divine : 

Then may we as a trusting child 
Our all to Him resign. 


I turn to greet the infant year, 
The century's first-born child ; 

Would it might be more pure and free 
And less by wrong beguiled 

Than be to-night, with locks of white 
By war’s red hand defiled. 


With solemn awe to-night I stand 
Upon the century’s border-land ; 

By breezes from the future fanned ; 
Yet cannot, would not see 

Just what its days and years may hold 


What blessings sweet they will unfold ; 


The joys and sorrows are untold 
Of this new century. 


Yet this deep truth I feel and know— 
Where’er in faithfulness we go, 
At duty’s call, the path will glow 
With light and peace and love. 
Because our Father loves to greet 
His children who with weary feet 
Would seek the pastures, cool and sweet 
He giveth from above. 


How blest ’twould be, all fears allayed, 
By doubt and darkness undismayed, 
To feel God’s hand in ours is laid 
In tender love to bring 
Each heart to feel “ He knoweth best,” 
That we may calmly “trust and rest” 
While leaning on his loving breast, 
Our Saviour and our King. 


Discoveries great, achievements grand 
May be unfolded by the hand 


Of progress, when time’s bridge is spanned, 


One hundred years from now. 

Oh, may thy record be as bright 
As for the old we read to-night, 

With peace and justice, truth and right, 
New laurels for thy brow. 


One thing I know will surely be ; 
My bark on time’s uncertain sea 
Will reach the “ bound of life” for me 
Somewhere within the span 
Of this new century, whose birth 
Beholds to-night the hosts of earth 
In joy and sorrow, grief and mirth, 
As when the old began. 


’Twere part of wisdom then in me 
To live prepared for what must be, 
To leave behind uncertainty 
And reach for things before ; 
Press forward for the heavenly prize 
Which for the humble Christian lies 
Beyond the earth, beyond the skies 
Where Time shall be no more. 


A home within the realms of light, 
In endless day that knows no night, 
One of the angels robed in white, 
To praise my Saviour dear, 
Where countless years are as a day, 
’Mid glories pen can not portray, 
No centuries dawn nor pass away, 
Unknown the waning year. 
1900-1901. 


The Habit of Worry. 

There are few mental conditions that are so 
hard to bear and that exercise so deleterious 
an influence upon happiness and life as that 
caused by fret and worry. Serious calamities 
are often endured with a fortitude which all 
must respect, while the very person who has 
shown this heroism in affliction will often be so 
troubled and nervous over the small discom- 
forts, disappointments and annoyances of daily 
life as to render him a torment to himself and 
a source of constant irritation to others. Itis 
the easiest thing in the world to criticise and 
condemn this habit of worry in another, and 
one of the hardest things to overcome it in 
one’s self. It is largely a matter of tempera- 
ment and nerves. Placid and easy going peo- 
ple cannot understand the painful friction that 
goes on within an excitable and mercurial na- 
ture, and failing to make allowance for differ- 
ent tendencies, they denounce the poor victim 
in unmeasured and, therefore, unjust terms. 
**It is only due to a lack of self-control,’’ they 
say; but they forget that what to them costs 
no effort may to another be well nigh impos- 
sible. 

The habit of worry, however, although so 
largely temperamental, is not wholly beyond 
the power of any one to moderate, and, perhaps, 
finally, even to subdue. While self-control is 
not to be gained in an hour, ora day, still less 
called up at will in an excitable moment, it is, 
nevertheless, quite possible to cultivate it pa- 
tiently and constantly, as a gardener watches 
and nourishes the growth of a valuable tree. 
Any one who is conscious of this perpetual 
friction of mind, and will give some reasonable 
consideration to the sources from which it 
springs, may, to some measurable extent, at, 
least, discourage and diminish it. 

One way of doing this is to eliminate, as far 
as possible, the immediate occasions which call 
forth this mental irritation. Often we are 
living too fast, attempting too much, straining 
our powers, expecting impossibilities from our- 
selves and from others, striving to keep pace 
with those who have more means than we have, 
surrounding ourselves with cares that are not 
properly our own, courting pleasures too com- 
plex or expensive, thus carrying needless bur- 
dens, which exhaust and debilitate us. If life 
were made more simple and sincere, if high 
thinking were made possible by plain living, if 
we studied to throw off what was unnecessary 
and fruitless, a large amount of our worries 
and frets would be at an end. 

Another means of avoiding them is to culti- 
vate a habit of decision. It would astonish us 
to know how large a proportion of our vexa- 
tions and annoyances proceed directly from an 
inability to deal promptly with the frequent 
decisions we are called upon to make. This 
is a natural product of civilization. The more 
complex life grows to be, the more problems 
it gives us to solve, and the more we learn to 
look at every side of a subject, the less sure 


we are as to the true solution. Arthur Helps 
tells us: 

‘“‘The great Von Humboldt went into the cot- 
tages of South American Indians, and amongst 
an unwrinkled people, could with difficulty dis- 
cern who was the father and who was the son 
hen he saw the family assembled together. 
These comfortable Indians took misfortune, 
when it came, without regret, without much 
looking back, without much looking forward; 
bearing it with the exemplary patience of a 
dumb animal. It would, perhaps be not too 
much to say that a man, living“in a highly 
civilized community makes, at some expense 
of thought and suffering four hundred decisions, 
whilst the savage makes one.” 

While we none of us wish to exchange our 
full and fruitful life for the bare and empty 
one of the South American Indian, the fact 
emphasizes our urgent need of the power of 
quick decision, a power secured only by con- 
stant practice. Every mind can gain in alert- 
ness by limiting the time for pondering. Some 
one said wisely that if he had but three minutes 
in which to rescue a life he would spend one in 
thinking and two in acting. Unfortunately, 
many people in deciding even the little things 
that come to them spend two, if not three, 
thirds of the available time in ruminating, in 
surveying the difficulties on every hand, in 
oscillating and hesitating until it is frequently 
too late, and the decision is taken out of their 
hands by the lapse of time. Meanwhile the 
fret and worry which they suffer are usually 
out of all proportion to the importance of de- 
cision itself. Far better would it be to make 
many mistakes and endure the results than to 
weaken the mind, cloud the judgment and pro- 
duce useless misery by refraining from the 
needed and final word. 

This very necessary qualification is one which 
is seldom nourished in childhood. Thinking 
that the child has so little judgment, we de- 
cide everything for him, and thus deprive him 
of the much needed experience. If he is uni- 
formly submissive and falls readily into our 
plans, putting forward none of his own, we 
admire and praise him; but if he has a re- 
solute will and eager desires which he tries 
to carry out, we discourage and reprove him. 
Thus, when the time arrives for him to make 
his own decisions, he is quite unprepared, and 
his hesitation and suspense are sources of ex- 
treme uneasiness to himself and annoyance to 
others. Only by practice, begun early and per- 
sisted in constantly, can any good habit be 
formed and preserved, and parents, by carefully 
training their children in this matter and ac- 
customing them to form their own conclusions 
and make their own decisions wherever it is 
practicable, may save them from much future 
vexation, vacillation and worry. 

There is the art of keeping cool, which, 
though a difficult one for the excitable nature, 
is not impossible to acquire. Different motives 
will appeal to different men in such an effort. 
One who wishes to command respect might re- 
flect on the very undignified nature of worry. 
It exposes his weakness, it renders him an ob- 
ject of pity, it lowers his distinction. No one 
who has seen him lose his calmness and pres- 
ence of mind, who has watched him give way 
to fretful complaints and petty anxieties, can 
ever hold him in quite the same honor as before. 
Such a one, reflecting on these things, will strive 
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at least to appear quiet and composed, even 
when he is really much disturbed, and this 
effort to avoid the expression of feeling always 
tends to allay the feeling itself. Another, 
who is truly kind hearted, may notice the 
trouble he is inflicting upon others by his own 
disquiet, and sympathy may cause a beneficent 
self-restraint. Or a reasonable view of life 
itself, with its many claims and its need for 
strength, may impress an intelligent man with 
the waste of force involved in fretting or chaf- 
fing over all its disappointments. Reflection, 
whatever form it take, will always tend to con- 
vince us of the folly and the injury of this 
habit, and lead us to resist its fatal grip upon 
our character.— Ledger. 





A Sermon for Peace. 


“‘My Kingdom is not of this world; else 
would my servants fight,’’ was minister Par- 
ker’s text last night at the First Christian 
Church, says the Emporia Gazette. ‘‘When 
centuries ago Jesus uttered the stern com- 
mand ‘Put up thy sword,’ at the same time 
tenderly stanching, and healing its bleeding 
wound, he presented to men the ideal but seem- 
ingly unattainable condition of society! For 
all life is earnest and whether the grave or 
glory be its goal, it is maintained by struggle 
and conquest. Nor dowe declare all wars, to 
the same measure, sinful. Nor all men, who 
bear arms desperately wicked. But my con- 
tention is, that Christians, shall refuse to go 
to war. That the mission of the church is a 
mission of peace and that it is as impossible 
for a Christian to bear arms for the slaying of 
men, as for a man toserve two masters. The 
positive arguments in favor of war are so 
varied and so confessedly cogent that I am 
moved to thus seek to stay the tide of increas- 
ing advocacy of war everywhere proclaimed, 
even in the pulpits. Proceeding to an ex- 
amination, first, of the arguments offered in 
behalf of the war policy of nations, we may find 
all classes; some white, some black. Among 
them we find the following: First, war makes 
good times. Second, war kills the surplus, 
restless, discontented element among men, and 
promotes industrial peace. Third, it is an 
inexorable law of our natures and our environ- 
ment that the fittest shall triumph, as the eagle 
over the dove; the lion over the lamb; the 
lynx over the hare. Fourth, war advances 
civilization. Fifth, God has often led men in 
battle, as witness, the days of Joshua. 

“It is admitted by all, that war should be the 
last because the least worthy arbitrament; that 
war is hell; that its tendency is to degrade 
and debauch; that it cultivates the lower in- 
stincts and passions, giving them increasing 
ascendancy over the higher nature; and that 
it renders coarse the civilization that supports 
it, and defiles everything upon which it lays 
it’s bloody hand. War also sets a false stand- 
ard of justice by punishing beyond the require- 
ments of any moral code. The chief causes 
of war are oppression, treaty disputes, boun- 
dary claims involving the rights of property 
and of citizenship; questions of taxation and 
of legislation; in not one case of which a crime 
may be committed that is a capital offense. 
Not only so, but war punishes the innocent, 
and contrives almost invariably to let the 
guilty escape. The preacher returned to the 
arguments of war-nations and discussed them. 

















































THE FRIEND. 









He granted the first [which we cannot]. The 
second ‘does not seem so.’ The fourth ‘It is 
denied that war as war advances civilization, 
it infinitely degrades it.’ It is evident that 
some basic error is responsible for the great 
misapprehension. 
titude toward war? If we shall not fight shall 
we supplicate the Throne of God that his bless- 
ings be upon our arms? ‘He who shoots and 
runs away, may get behind a tree and pray.’ 
Preposterous! Armies are blind forces accom- 
plishing the will of Jehovah [only as over- 
rule]. 
mercial greed and grasping for gain, let us 
hold aloof from that blasphemous tendency to 
steal a man’s land for the good of his soul. 
Preach peace! Practice peace! Prepare for 
the Prince of Peace!’’ 


What then shall be our at- 


In an age of calamity, hatred, com- 
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fore the following extract from a recent number 
has the more weight: “The recent outbreak has 
shown that the great bulk, at all events, of the 
converts are prepared to go through fire and water 
in defense of their adopted faith. As to the prog- 
ress which Christianity has of late made in China, 
there can be no more authoritative witness than 
the Viceroy Chang Chih Tung, who recently stated 
that, as compared with Buddhism and Taoism, 
Christianity is now in the ascendant. Itis always 
easy to find fault with such a complex system as is 
involved in the missionary effort, but events are 
proving with more and more certainty every day 
that Christianty is making sure, if slow, progress 
in the country, and that the influence of the mis- 
sionaries resident in the interior is a power for 
good.” 





King Alfred died in 901, and since then, in the 
space of just a thousand years, there has been no 
royal reputation so utterly unsullied as hers whom 


CHARACTER AS CAPITAL.—In the days of} we mourn to-day.—The British Friend on Victoria. 


‘*wild-cat’’ money in the west, the Ames shovels 
were used as currency. There was a time 
when their price did not vary one cent in twenty 
years. They were as stable as gold coin, sim- 
ply because character was worked into each 
shovel. They were imported by nearly all civil- 
lized countries, although the manufacturers 
had no agencies. The very name of Ames was 
a synonym for honesty, and it passed current 
all over the world. The firm was not obliged 
to go out to sell shovels the world came to 
buy. The brand of ‘‘Oliver Ames and Son’’ 
was as good at the Cape of Good Hope or in 
the far off islands of the sea as in Massachu- 
setts, where the shovels were made. 


Maydole’s name on a hammer carried equal 


weight. That was all the recommendation or 
advertising that was necessary. 
not need agents to sell his goods. 
penter who saw a Maydole hammer wanted one. 
The head was well balanced and would never 
come off the handle. 
as well made all through as it could be made. 
When Maydole was told that he made ‘‘a pretty 
good hammer,” he said ,‘‘No, I don’t make ‘a 
pretty good hammer,’ but I make the best 
hammer that was ever made.” He put his 
character into his work. 


Maydole did 
Every car- 


The hammer was just 


oo 


Less than four hundred years ago in Eng- 


land it was a crime even to read the English 
Bible, and it was punished with fine and im- 


prisonment, or worse. 





Notes from Others. 
JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER ON BENEVOLENCE.—One 


of the richest men in the world, John D. Rocke- 


feller, in talking before a young men’s Bible class 
recently, made these significant remarks: “The 
poorest man I know is the man who has nothing 
but money. If I had my choice to-day I’d be the 
man with little or nothing but a purpose in life.” 
He read to the young men from a small account 
book he kept while getting a start in life. His 
clothing from. November, 1855, to November, 1856, 
cost him just $9.09. There were frequent entries, 
however, such as these: “Given away, $5.58. Mis- 
sionary cause, 15 cents. Present to Sabbath school 


superintendent, 25 cents. Five Points mission, 12 


cents.” “My opinion,” said the millionaire, “is that 
no man can trust himself to wait until he has ac- 
cumulated a great fortune before he is charitable. 
—Missionary Review. 





CHINESE CHRISTIANS.—The London Atheneum is 


in no sense a religious paper, nor is it generally 


classed with supporters of mission enterprise. There- 
































In round numbers there are now about 19,000,000 
members of the evangelical churches in the United 
States, one quarter of the population. 

RECONSTRUCTING PRAYERS.—A special edition of 
“The Gazette Extraordinary ” issues the following 
as one of the first orders of King Edward in coun- 
cil : “His Majesty was pleased this Day in Council 
to declare his Royal Will and Pleasure, That in all 
the Prayers, Liturgies and Collects for the Queen, 
instead of the Word ‘Queen’ the Word ‘King,’ 
instead of the Word ‘Victoria’ the Word ‘Ed- 
ward,’ instead of the Words ‘our Sovereign Lady’ 
the Words ‘our Sovereign Lord,’ and in the prayer 
for the Royal Family, instead of the Words ‘ Albert 
Edward Prince of Wales, the Princess of Wales’ 
the Words ‘our Gracious Queen Alexandra, George 
Duke of Cornwall and York, the Duchess of Corn- 
wall and York * to be inserted: And that, in all the 
Prayers, Liturgies and Collects, so altered, such 
Change of the pronouns ‘She,’ ‘Her,’ and ‘ Hers’ 
be made as will be by those Alterations rendered 
necessary.” 





An attempt was made in the courts of New York 
a short time ago to break the will of a millionaire. 
Many interesting facts were brought out by the 
testimony. One witness said that when the mil- 
lionaire was ill in a New York hotel he looked from 
the window, and seeing a burly street sweeper at 
work below, remarked: “I would give every penny 
of my fortune if I could change places with that 
man—if I could have my health back again. I 
have worked hard during my life, and have saved 
—saved every dollar I could. I have not even 
taken vacations. With me it has been work, work, 
work and save. And now it is hard to think that 
I have got to die and leave it all behind.” The 
wise man said : “ What profit hath a man of all his 
labor which he taketh under the sun? Behold, all 
is vanity and vexation of spirit ;” and the psalmist 
said: “ He heapeth up riches, and knoweth not who 
shall gather them.” 





The total expense of all departments of church 
work in New York city during the past year is said 
to reach nine million dollars. 


Items Concerning the Society. 


The London Quarterly Review has in its current 
issue a long and apparently quite complete article 
showing the different phases of thought — “not 
parties, but attitudes of thought ”—among Friends 
in Great Britain. It was prepared by Edward 
Grubb, one of the editors of the British Friend, by 
whom it has recently been delivered in this vicinity 
as a lecture—he having been employed by Haver- 
ford College to deliver a course, and invited by 
other associations to give other lectures, which 
have seemed clear presentations of the topics 
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THE FRIEND. 


Third Mo. 2, 1901 


ena 


handled. He sailed for England on Fourth-day, 
last week. 


The Orthodox Yearly Meetings of the Larger 
Body in America, including Philadelphia, report a 
total membership of 93,498, showing a loss of 123 
during the year. The large decreases, partially 
made up for by gains elsewhere, are in Indiana, 
Western and Kansas Yearly Meetings. It would 
appear as though the revivalist movement which 
has caused the transformation of these Yearly 
Meetings has spent its force. We fear that the 
sacrifice of Quakerism which it has entailed is 
final and irrevocable; and the fact that these 
churches still bear our name and have a historic 
connection with us, will hardly make it easier in 
our time to win them back to Quaker thought and 
practice, for which we can only regard them as a 
mission field.—British Friend. 


A bill has lately passed the Senate at Harrisburg 
by a vote of twenty-six to twenty-four, for the 
establishment of a military drill in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania, and for creating the office 
of military officer for school boards or school dis- 
tricts and providing for the appointment, by the 
Governor, of competent guard officers to fill the 
positions, “ who shall have the rank of captain, and 
shall be appointed for districts where not less than 
one hundred scholars can be formed into a class 
for drill. There shall be at least one drill a week 
and the compensation for the officers shall be not 
less than five dollars per lesson of not less than 
two hours each.” It is estimated that should the 
bill have become a law, several hundred thousand 
dollars would be drawn from the treasury annually 
to defray the expenditures thus arranged for. It is 
gratifying to learn that this bill was rejected by 
the Committee of the Assembly to whom it had been 
referred. Accordingly a call for a session of our 
Meeting for Sufferings was dispensed with. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UnitEeD StaTES—In accordance with a decision reached 
at a Cabinet meeting, Secretary Hay has cabled Minister 
Conger, at Pekin, not to permit American troops to join 
any military expedition against China that the German 
commander may undertake. 

The American opposition to Count von Waldersee’s pro- 
posed action receives cordial sympathy from the British 
authorities. 

A cablegram has been received at the State Department 
from Minister Conger, stating that the Chinese Plenipo- 
tentiaries have informed the foreign ministers at Pekin 
that the Emperor has agreed to the punishments demanded. 

Minister Conger has transferred the American Legation 
at Pekin to Special Commissioner Rockhill, and it is ex- 
pected will soon sail for home. 

Among the important measures passed by this Con- 
gress are a financial law establishing a permanent gold 
reserve of about $150,000,000, fixing the ratio between 
gold and silver and reorganizing the bonding and the 
banking systems of the Treasury; reorganizing the United 
States army on a basis of 100,000 men, reapportioning 
the representation in Congress on the basis of the Twelfth 
Census; giving “‘ free homes ” on the Indian lands; provid- 
ing for Government participation in the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition in 1903. The appropriations of the 
present Congress will reach an unusually large figure, 
aggregating for the two sessions approximately $1,457,- 
269,457. This is about $110,000,000 less than the ag- 
gregate appropriations of the preceding Congress, which 
covered the period of the Spanish war, when the appro- 
priations ran in a single year up to $893,231,615. 

Application of the countervailing duty on Russian sugar 
has resulted not only in the enforcement of a maximum 
tariff by Russia upon certain American imports, but in 
the failure of the negotiations for a reciprocal agreement 
which would make substantial concessions to the United 
States. 

The new steel trust, it is understood, will be called the 
United States Consolidated Steel Company. It will have 
a total capitalization of $1,100,000,000, and combines in 
one concern the Carnegie Company, the Federal Steel 
Company, the National Tube Company, the American Steel 
and Wire Company, the American Tin Plate Company, the 
National Steel Company, the American Steel Hoop Com- 
pany and the American Sheet Steel Company. 


At the request of the Senate, the instructions sent by 
the President to the Paris Commission respecting the ac- 
quisition of the Philippines have been made public. From 
these and the accompanying dispatches it appears that 
the Commissioners-were positively directed to demand the 
cession of the island of Luzon and subsequently the whole 
archipelago before hostilities with Aguinaldo began. 
George Gray, one of the Commissioners, dissented from 
this course in the following dispatch from Paris to the 
President: “‘ The undersigned cannot agree that it is wise 
to take Philippine Islands in whole or in part. Todo so 
would be to reverse accepted Continental policy of the 
country, declared and acted upon throughout our history. 
Propinquity governs the case of Cuba and Porto Rico. 
Policy proposed introduces us into European politics and 
entangling alliances, against which Washington and all 
American statesmen have protested. It will make nec- 
essary a navy equal to largest of Powers; a greatly in- 
creased military establishment; immense sums for fortifi- 
cations and harbors; multiply occasions for dangerous 
complications with foreign nations, and increase burdens 
of taxation. Will receive in compensation no outlet for 
American labor in labor market already overcrowded and 
cheap.” 

The use of aluminum is growing, and its price is de- 
creasing. With the exception of iron, zinc and lead, it 
is now said to be the cheapest metal on the market. 
Twenty years ago the world’s output was about five tons, 
and its price about $30,000 a ton. Now the price is less 
than $700 a ton, and the output is reckoned at five thou- 
sand tons. 

A despatch from Corry, Pa., of the 20th ult., says: In 
the history of this region no storm ever before reached 
the fury of to-day’s blizzard. With half a dozen feet of 
snow on country roads and outlying city districts, and 
Hatch Street buried under twelve feet of snow, Corry 
caught about the worst part of the storm. The worst 
drifts are at Summerdale, where they reach a height of 
twenty feet. 

The Pacific mail steamer Rio de Janeiro, from Oriental 
ports for San Francisco, struck on a sunken rock in.a 
dense fog off the Golden Gate and sunk in twenty min- 
utes. A terrible panic prevailed on board, during which 
lifeboats were smashed. The loss of life will probably 
reach one hundred and twenty-eight. 

The first snow in Mississippi for two years past fell on 
the twenty-second of Second Month. The line of freezing 
temperature extended to the southern portion of Georgia, 
and to the coast of Alabama and Louisiana. 

A decision has been made by Judge McCabe, in the city 
court of Topeka, in the case against Carrie Nation for 
smashing the Senate saloon. Judge McCabe, in dismiss- 
ing the case, held that, since she had no malice toward 
the proprietors of the place, and destroyed it in abating 
a public nuisance, she was not guilty of malicious destruc- 
tion of property. This decision does nor affect other 
cases pending against her. 

According to the late census the population of the In- 
dian Territory by nations and reservations is: Cherokee 
Nation, 101,754; Chickasaw Nation, 139,260; Choctaw 
Nation, 99,681; Creek Nation, 40,476; Seminole Nation, 
3,786; Modoc reservation, 140; Ottawa reservation, 2,205; 
Peoria reservation, 1,180; Quapaw reservation, 800; Se- 
neca reservation, 970; Shawnee reservation, 297; Wyan- 
dotte, reservation, 1,213. 

A telegram received from Dr. T. D. Anderson, of Edin- 
burg states that he has discovered a new star in the 
constellation Perseus. It is one of the most striking as- 
tronomical discoveries in many years. This star has the 
characteristic of flaring up suddenly with more or less 
brightness, and can be seen, if the sky is clear, with the 
naked eye. The new star is almost directly west of Capella. 
It is nearly as bright as Capella, which is one of the most 
brilliant stars in the sky. On the twenty-ninth of First Mo. 
it was less than a star of the tenth magnitude. It has ap- 
parently flared up between Second Month 19th and 22nd, 
an unusually short period. It became a star of the first 
magnitude on the 24th, but has since grown fainter. 

There were 517 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 5 less than the previous 
week and 72 more than the corresponding week of 1900. 
Of the foregoing, 244 were males and 273 females: 64 
died of consumption of the lungs ; 79 of inflammation of 
the lungs and surrounding membranes; 11 of diphtheria; 
10 of cancer; 16 of apoplexy, and 6 of typhoid fever. 

CotTon closed on a basis of 9§c. per pound for mid- 
dling uplands. 

FLour.—Winter, super., $2.25 to $2.50; Pennsylvania 
roller, straight, $3.25 to $3.40; Western winter, straight, 
$3.40 to $3.60; spring, straight, $3.65 to $3.90; city mills, 
straight, $3.45 to $3.65. 

GRAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 774 to 78c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 444c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 33c. 


BEEF CaTTLE.—Best, 5} to 54c.; good, 48 to 5c. ; 
dium, 4% to 4#c. 

SHEEP AND LamBs.—Choice, 4§ to 4)%sc.; good, 43 to 
4$c.; common, 3 to 34c.; lambs, 5 to 6c 

Hocs.—Best Western, 74 to 8c. 

FoREIGN.—A despatch from Pekin says, Prince Ching 
and Li Hung Chang have been greatly worried by the 
expeditions proposed by the Germans into the interior, 
and they have strongly urged the court to yield, pointing 
out that otherwise the dismemberment of the empire wag 
probable. 

It is announced in a despatch from Pekin dated the 
21st ult., that Count Von Waldersee has postponed the 
military expedition he had planned, as China has con- 
ceded the demands of the Powers for the punishment of 
guilty officials. 

At the instance of the United States Government, the 
Powers have accepted the principle that no further indi- 
vidual concessions of territory in China shal] be sought 
or obtained by any other Power without international 
assent. 

A despatch from Pekin says: Prince Chun, the Em- 
peror’s brother, will soon go to Berlin to express China's 
regrets for the murder of Baron von Ketteler. Li Hung 
Chang says China has now accepted to the uttermost, and 
also performed everything required by the Powers, except 
the payment of the indemnities, the amount of which has 
not been decided. He thinks arrangements should be 
made for the evacuation of Pekin, in order to enable the 
Court to return. He says he believes no nation in history 
ever complied with a series of terms more quickly and 
more completely. No official announcement has been 
made of the abandonment of the proposed expedition into 
the interior, but it is not likely that any further prepara- 
tion will be made. The Ministers of the Powers regard 
the punishment edict as satisfactory. 

King Edward VII. left England for Germany on the 
24th to pay a visit to his sister, the mother of the Ger- 
man emperor, who continues seriously ill. 

According to G. F. H. Berkeley, in the Westminster 
Review, in the Crimean War England lost 22,000 men, 
spent $345,000,000, and, as he says, gained absolutely 
nothing. In the Boer war she has already lost nearly as 
many men and has spent more money, and the question 
whether or not she will gain anything is still in doubt. 

Several of the Russian provinces are still suffering 
acutely from famine. In the governments of Kherson 
and Bessarabia tens of thousands are famishing. The 
condition of the peasantry in the famine districts of 
Southwestern Russia is equally lamentable; but it is 
worst of all in the Northern and East Volga provinces, 
where the people for two months have been subsisting on 
roots, grasses and offals, and are now dying of sheer star- 
vation. 

Intense cold continues throughout Germany. In some 
parts of the country the weather is the coldest known in 
twenty-five years. From all the mountainous regions 
come reports of enormous snowfalls. 

A terrific snow-storm has raged at Odessa. Numerous 
trains on the railroads have been snowed in, and the snow 
is six feet deep in the streets. 

The highest trees in the world belong to a species of 
eucalypti found in Australia. Single specimens have 
grown to a height exceeding 400 feet. 

Sixty-seven per cent. of Portugal’s inhabitants cannot 
read or write. 


NOTICES. 

WEstTTowN BoarDING ScHOoL.—Applications for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard to 
instruction and discipline should be addressed to 

WILu1aM F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 

munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 
Address, Westtown P. 0., Chester Co., Pa. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.— For convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 a. m., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.M. Other trains are met when requested, 
Stage fare, fifteen cents ; after 7.30 Pp. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114-X. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING ScHOOL.—The spring term of the 
School begins on Second-day, Third Month 11th, 1901. 
WILLIAM F. WickersHAM, Principal. 


Diep, at the home of her son, William Wood near Mount 
Gilead, Ohio, on the eighth day of Second Month, 1901, 
ANNA Woop, aged ninety-five years seven months and 
fifteen days. She was a firm believer in the ancient doc- 
trines and principles of Friends. 
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